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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue of THe NatioNaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL completes the series 
of these bulletins for this membership year of 1942-43 and we wish to 
thank all of our contributors for their most helpful assistance in making oy 
bulletins this year of much greater service to our members. It is the aim of the 
officers of the Department, as well as the Headquarters staff, to continually 
increase the usefulness of our publications, and we feel this has been more 
than just accomplished, judging from the many complimentary letters we 
have received. 

We have realized the extra heavy burdens thrust upon the shoulders of all 
school folks this past year; therefore we have appreciated deeply the time 
given in helping us further the importance of the work of the elementary 
school. We thank you! j 
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Elementary Schools Report... . mo 


tee 


The principals and the teachers of our elementary schools have had a busier § the 
year than usual, for to the already full program was added rationing and § sub 
drives for the sale of war bonds and stamps, the collecting of paper, rubber, 
scrap, and clothing. With these added responsibilities the faculties of ow | 
elementary schools have worked harder to see that no part of the learning 
program was neglected. 

Early in the spring Headquarters wrote to principals in each section of the I 
country, asking for a concise story of one of the many successful teaching 
activities which took place in their school this year. If the principal did not 
write the article, he or she asked the teacher in charge to send us the story. 
Headquarters is delighted to present on the next seventeen pages these splendid II 
reports. 





Marshall Elementary School Library 





Esther Helbig 
Principal, Marshall Elementary School, Dubuque, Iowa 

One of the most important projects for the year 1942-43 at Marshall School 
was the School Library, for it contains over 2500 volumes. The fifth grade 
teacher was given complete charge, and with the cooperation of the other IN 

teachers in the school, we have found that our library has become not only 
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Reading Period—Library Marshall School, Dubuque, lowa 
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more useful, but one of the 


]. Arts, Fine 
Art 
Music 
Il. Arts, Useful 
Agriculture 
Health 
Industrial 
III. Education 
Encyclopedias 
Dictionaries 
Professional Books 
History 
Literature 
Physical Education 
Manuals 
Magazines 
Dubuque 
IV. Literature 
Drama 
Fiction 
Mythology 
Folk Tales 
Legends 
Myths 
Reading Texts 
V. Science, Natural 
Animals 
Birds 
Fish 


The children’s magazines 
“Current Literature.” 


When some particular subject or problem was to be studied, the teachers 
were given the privilege of selecting a supplementary list of books to be used 
as ready reference material in their classrooms. These supplementary lists 
were checked back into the library about every ten days. This was conveniently 
arranged by the double card index using Author-Title and Title-Author as 
headings and numbered in chronological order under the main heading as Art, 
etc. A schedule for each class to use the library was made, thus the library was 
utilized the entire day. It was found that recreational reading and research 
was carried on almost entirely by the children in the upper grades. The chil- 


“busiest spots” in the school. “Library Commit- 
tees” were appointed early last fall from the home rooms in the upper grades 
to help in reorganizing, recataloguing, rearranging the books and caring for 
the library. These committees divided the books into six major divisions, with 
sub-divisions under each main grouping as follows: 






















Flowers and plants 
Geology 
Insects 
Sky study 
Trees 
Experiments 
Other Material 
VI. Science, Social 
Biography 
Citizenship 
Character 
Safety 
Thrift 
Geography 
Home, City, Farm Life 
Food 
Clothing 
Shelter 
Transportation 
People of Other Lands 
United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 
Other Materials 
Geography Texts 
History 
General 
Indian Life 
Iowa 
Pioneer Life 











and periodicals were placed under the heading 
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dren in the lower grades learned how to select a book to read, to find it jy 
the file case, where to find it on the shelf, how to have it charged, etc. 


The school library is a cheerful and quiet place. Its beautiful surrounding; f 


the lovely readable books, and the excellent lighting, help in stimulating 
the children to select, appreciate and read voluntarily, better books. 

During American Education Week a display of old and new books wa 
placed in our library. A great deal of interest was shown, for last summer, 
collection of rare, old books was begun. This collection was made possibl 
by many patrons clearing their attics so as to prevent air raid hazards. One 
donated book, which has been especially enjoyed, was a first edition of a Me. 
Guffey Fifth Reader. In addition to these old books, Marshall School was 
made a “Book Station” for the Public Library, two years ago, for the adults 
in the community, and this same Public Library sends out about 500 books to 
Marshall each year for circulation both in school and home. A circulation oj 
600 books was reached last year in the “Adult Library Station,” and th 
children delivered and collected the books for parents and neighbors. 

Marshall School also has access to a County Library Fund which allows, 
certain sum of money per pupil, and this brings many new attractive books 
each year. The lists and choices are compiled by teachers, with books being 
ordered in the order of preference as listed by the teacher, and then the master 
list itemized by the elementary supervisor for the approval of the superin- 
tendent and Board of Education. 

The Marshall Library Project will close the first week in June when a 
library assembly will be given by the children of the school under the direction 
of the teachers, with the School Librarian as Chairman, for the parents, 
P.T.A. members, and friends. Types of library work will be demonstrated and 
children will give short reports of favorite stories with illustrations in art, 
drama, and music 

The children of Marshall School are learning to use and enjoy their library. 





4 Faculty Study 


E. J. Spiering 
Principal, Brentwood School District, Brentwood, California 


The faculty of the Brentwood School District, during the past year, has 
compiled a Course of Study Check List for use as a guide to instruction in 
the school. The check list as completed contains a brief listing of the funda- 
mental skills, factual knowledge, and a brief philosophy of patterns in good 
social living to be developed in the school. 

The check list was developed to fill a need of the teaching staff for a concise 
and clear statement of what is to be taught on the several grade levels. In 
Brentwood, lying as it does in an agricultural area on the border of a heavily 
industralized zone, the school population is large for the size of the community 
and, to a great extent, transient in character. Often a teacher will handle three 
times the number of students in the course of a year as are enrolled in the 
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class at a given time. Lack of a well rounded educational and social back- 
ground in many of the students makes the problem of guidance and diagnosis 
a large and perpetual one, hence the need for a concise statement of the 
fyndamental skills, habits, attitudes, and knowledge desirable for development 
ona given level is particularly necessary here in order that a teacher may not 
lose sight of any phases of the program in a busy and changing year. The 
check list can be readily used in conference with individual children or groups 
as they come to school in order that they may be grouped to their best ad- 
yantage. Because of the press of heavy loads and wartime demands on the 
schools and teachers the need for such a check list grew and was found 
necessary to keep the instruction well planned and coordinated on the several 
grade levels. 

Changes in the school faculty involving leaves of absences granted to mert 
entering the armed services, resignations and additions to the staff made it 
further imperative that a list of this kind be developed. Governmental reports 
for transportation, rationing, additional funds, and the problems of provid- 
ing adequate housing and equipment have encroached on the supervisory time 
of the administration and supervision group—making necessary the check 
list for the use of new faculty members and supervisors. It has proved a 
valuable aid in orienting new teachers to the educational paftern of Contra 
Costa County with a minimum of time and effort. 

The list was compiled from the state and county courses of study and is 
readily referable to them for further development in a given field and which 
further provides the philosophy of education that is necessary to a functional 
school program. In brief the check list is assembled by grade level in the fields 
of reading, English, social studies, mathematics, physical education, science 
and health, music, and domestic and fine arts. The outline under each sub- 
ject area contains a listing of objectives, the fundamental skill operations to be 
developed on that grade level, a statement of the factual knowledge deemed 
necessary, a listing of the basic and supplemental texts adopted by the state 
and county, and the teachers manuals and reference books adopted for that 
erade and age level. 

The state and county courses of study are page referenced in the check 
list for quick and easy use by the teachers in laying out the broader units 
of work. The complete statements of aims and objectives, the detailed analysis 
of the skills and techniques to be presented, the complete listings of teacher 
and supervisor without checking the tables of contents, and indexes of the 
several volumes are all involved in working with the complete course of study. 

The entire faculty, the supervisors, and the administration cooperated 
in compiling the check list. Initiating the work, the teachers of each grade 
level listed the basic skills, habits, attitudes, and factual knowledge they aim 
to develop on a grade level in the several subject areas. The material was then 
duplicated and made available for study by the entire faculty. This eliminated 
omissions and overlappings and any ambiguous statements existing. The next 
step included meetings with the teachers of grade levels above and below 
that grade list under immediate consideration. In this way complete coordi- 
nation between age and grade levels was secured and the basic pattern of the 
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total program was developed in a continuous pattern through the eight grades, 
The results of these meetings were again made available to the entire faculty 
for criticism and the fields of fine arts, reading, and mathematics were re. 
ferred to a sub-committee for further refinement. 

The culmination of some six months work resulted in the completed ‘Cheek 
List.” The particular values it has been found to have are: (1) that it pro 
vides a quick and comprehensive overview of the fundamentals in all grades, 
(2) that it provides a teacher with a rapid check of her work from time to 
time, and (3) that it provides a common basis for case studies and a common 
basis for all cumulative and diagnostic records. 

In the working out of the problem on a school wide basis where the entire 
faculty participated, it developed a continuity of thought and purpose in the 
program of instruction that would have been difficult to secure by other 
means. 





Fifth Graders View a Changing World 


Alice R. Mahoney 
Training and Demonstration Teacher, Thirty Second Street School, 
Los Angeles, California 


The world map today is our most challenging study. Our fifth grade group 
at the Thirty Second Street School has endeavored to study and compare maps 
in as many ways as possible. A natural interest coupled with exciting and vital 
changes in present day maps has made our explorations most fruitful. We 
have increased our learning in this field by reading, by observing, by discuss- 
ing, and of course by doing. The opportunities offered for reading and ob- 
serving today are both illuminating and thrilling. New books, magazines and 
newspaper articles, as well as advertising materials, have all furnished a 
limitless source of information for our worthwhile curiosity. In a democratic 
classroom situation discussion and individual observations are essential parts 
of the daily program. We have utilized these activities to advantage in our 
map study program. The greatest opportunities for educational growth, ex- 
pression, and tangible accomplishment are possible in the field of doing. It is 
in this field that we will review and enumerate some of the activities in which 
we participated. 

Immediately following our room organization and planning period, our 
class made a large world map. We covered one blackboard with butcher paper. 
By means of a slide projector and a world-outline-map slide we drew a map 
four feet by six feet in size. The water areas were marked and colored, conti- 
nents and political sections outlined and painted. Political boundaries in effect 
before the present conflict were observed. With the use of modern maps and 
Atlases, we discussed present boundaries and decided that until peace has been 
reestablished, these boundaries would continue to change. We concluded that, 
until such time, it would be wise to think in term of pre-war boundaries. 

On either side of the large map were spaces two feet wide and six feet in 
length. Our group headed each section with cut letters which formed the title 
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“Places in the News.” Each space we then divided into three smaller parts. 


faculty The right hand section we reserved for Asia, Africa, Australia; the left hand 
cre re | ction for Europe, North America, and South America. 

van We then selected our news committees. The committees were divided into 
Check two main groups, “People in the News” and “Places in the News.” We next 
. organized a file showing pictures of world leaders. The pictures were mounted 
grades on tag board and a short biography of the person was written on the back. Our 
a local newspapers periodically published sectional maps of vital action areas. 
— These we collected and mounted on large pieces of butcher paper. To make 
adil them usable two wall clothes driers were secured and the mounted maps were 
' soa hung on them. Small flags representing all the nations of the world were col- 
ya lected or made when not available. Since the masts of these flags were large 


headed pins we kept them in a balsamwood pincushion when not in use. 

Prior to our news period the chairman of each group collected news items 
of interest to his particular group. The items were then sorted and distributed 
to the various members of his committee. If the article concerned a national 
leader or hero, for example if about Churchill, his picture was removed from 
the file and placed on the blackboard ledge. In addition the British flag was 
placed on the large map in the spot marked London. If the event concerned a 
geographical place, the sectional map showing the area was brought to the 
le group J front of the room and hung in a place provided for its immediate use. Next 
re maps the flag of the nation being discussed was pinned on the large map in the ap- 
.nd vital § propriate area. 
ful. We The news period was then called to order by our room chairman. News 
discuss- | events were given and discussed. These periods were held two or possibly 
and ob- § three times a week, allowing time in between for the selection and preparation 
ines and | Of materials. Standards for oral reports were set up. The news period always 
lished a | Concluded with an evaluation of the reports in terms of these standards and an 
mocratic | @Ppraisal of the merits of the items selected. The news period and the map 
ial parts study are affinities. Following the period, the items given and selected were 
e in our | Placed in the proper section beside the large map marked “Places in the News.” 
wth, ex- § 4 colored string then joined the article to its place on the map. 
ing. It is Another activity in the field of doing was globe making. We made these 
in which | globes by inflating large rubber balls, covering them with strips of newspapers 
and paste and allowing the several “coats” to dry. The rubber ball was then 
deflated, the hardened casing slit at one end and the rubber ball removed. These 
spheres were used in a variety of ways. Some world globes were divided into 
w a itp two parts to form hemispheres, thus clarifying our concepts of latitude and 
od. cau longitude. 
in ofan One of our most fascinating experiences was our introduction to the new 
maps and polar projection maps. Our group listed a number of terms that have 
has hen been applied to the United States. For instances, the United States has been 
ded that called, “A Land of Opportunity,” “A Home of the Brave,” “An Isolated 
sila Country,” “An Arsenal of Democracy.” These were but a few of the many 
x feet inp TMS we placed on a permanent wall chart. Through our social studies we 
1 the title noted and tabulated the factors in our geographic or historical background 
which entitled our country to this descriptive terminology. We found that it 
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was the search for an opportunity to open a new road to India which led to 
the discovery of Our World. We observed that this discovery caused a change 
in the maps of the Columbus era. Our class noted the widening use of maps 
during that time due to interest in new lands and new routes of travel. We 
traced the routes of the explorers on our individual maps and also on the large® 
world map. 

In our discussion of the term “An Isolated Country” we used the Mercorator 
projector type of map as well as the many new types of polar projection maps, 
We first clarified the meaning of the term and its application in connection 
with our geographic position and political background. Local newspapers hay- 
ing published a Consolidated Airways Global Map, we secured sufficient copies 
of these so that each had a copy. Using the accompanying reading material as 
reference, we traced comparative air and sea routes. From time to time we 
gathered additional information and noted changes in “distance”’ due to rapid 
plane transportation. We made graphs showing these “decreasing distances.” 
We noted the location of various land masses as shown in the polar projec- 
tion maps. We discussed the implications we saw there. This new type of map 
told many interesting stories to avid map readers. Global charts are the true 
pictures of the new geographic scene opened to the modern world by the over- 
all observation of the airplane. We welcome the exciting new avenue opening 
to us and are constantly watching for the colorful and educational sign posts 
being so plentifully supplied. 





y 4) Good Experiment 


F, Vivian Kinsley 
Atwater School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“The meeting will be opened by pledging allegiance to the flag.” Thus 
our president opens the weekly representative meeting of the A.S.T.A. 
(Atwater Student-Teacher Association). Fifty earnest boys and girls are 
seated before him ready for a thirty minute meeting of discussions and re- 
ports. It has been a revelation to the adults to see the effective way the officers 
and representatives stimulate good citizenship and enlist their mutual interest 
into helping directly in the war effort. 

The A.S.T.A. is the heart of our school, not only because it sponsors 
and stimulates the necessary school regulations, but because its very existence 
is due to the children’s understanding and confidence in the democratic way 
of living. There are two representatives from each room from grades one 
through six who are elected by their own group. Four qualified children are 
selected by the faculty each year to be elected by the student body for the 
offices of President, Manager, Secretary, and Treasurer. The campaign and 
election are identical, as much as possible, to our Shorewood village set-up. 
Another good social studies lesson! 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, the schools began to play a real part in the gov- 
ernment programs. In order to instill service consciousness, it was necessary 
for the students to understand contemporary wartime affairs to some extent. 
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A great deal of this was accomplished in the classroom but the A.S.T.A. 
followed through with action. Out of nineteen working committees, six 
became directly connected with helping the war effort function in our school: 


1. CONSERVATION 4. FINANCE 
Paper Drive Purchase War Bonds for Or- 
Key Drive ganization 
Silk and Nylon Hose Drive Raise money for projects 
Scrap Metal Drive Magazine Subscriptions to 
sibs for Britain Camp McCoy 


2. Junior Rep Cross 


, ; 5. DEFENSE 
Membership Drive ean SEAe Sas 


a Handl i > Chil- 
Activity Week pee ed by Sixth Grade Chil 
ren 
3. PATRIOTIC OBSERVANCE 
Flag Etiquette 6. PUBLICITY 
Order Room Flags Patriotic Posters 
Patriotic Programs Campaign Ideas 
Victory Sings Exhibits 
Air Raid Drill Signs 


A.S.T.A. has put aside Tuesday as “Victory Day.” At nine o’clock the 
signal, three short bells and one long bell, is rung and followed by the playing 
of the National Anthem. During this short period, each room stands at atten- 
tion and then responds with the flag salute. Many of the specific wartime 
activities are placed on this day. Committee members make announcements, 
collect materials, sell stamps, promote a Victory sing, etc., thus concentrating 
our spirit of patriotism once a week. 

Although A.S.T.A. was not originally organized for wartime, to support 
the war effort has become its main purpose now. The internal school affairs 
are not neglected either, and they are handled by the children with the 
unobtrusive guidance of the two faculty sponsors. The ability of these chil- 
dren to handle situations and plan projects is very gratifying. This student- 
teacher government was started as an experiment and both the school and the 
individual have benefited greatly. [t is a good experiment! 





Community Cooperation in Juvenile Guidance 
Claude W. Whitehead 


Executive Secretary, Five Points Department, Y.M.C.A., Birmingham, Alabama 

The slow transformation of quiet, gracious, residential Five Points into a 
bustling little suburban city in Birmingham, complete with movie house, drug 
stores, office buildings and “juke joints,” had—without our realizing it— 
put South Highland School into a dangerous position. 

It was too easy for our boys to become drug store cowboys, to spend after- 
noons at double features rather than outdoors, to hang around reading cheap 
pulp magazines and playing pinball machines rather than developing athletic 
skills and leadership. 

Four years ago, representatives of the churches and schools, business and 
professional men whose offices were at Five Points, banded together to form a 
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community Y.M.C.A. From that organization has grown a completely ney 
neighborhood spirit pivoting around South Highland School, but with layme, 
of the churches, business men and local residents taking mutual part in lj 
undertakings. This is no over-stylized, sociological program, though sociology 
would surely approve. It was an honest attempt by these men to bring honest 
sports and fun into the lives of boys. It was not aimed at “delinquents.”’ It was 
aimed at all boys, to mix them up—rich and poor, cocky and shy. 

The set up is simple: A committee of management, made up from the volun. 
teer citizens, determines, the policies of the community Y. The chairmanship is 
rotated annually, and the school principal, R. C. Johnston, serves as treasurer, 
From the beginning, he has been the key man in the project, and in his quiet 
manner, has led other members of the committee to see that the public school 
is the keystone in the arch of any plan for community betterment. It is the 
only democratic institution that touches almost every family. 

College boys, themselves attractive young men, have earned part of their 
tuition by serving as leaders in the program. Under their leadership basket- 
ball, baseball, and tennis teams have been formed and now play regularly in 
the various city leagues. The boys make regular afternoon trips to the down. 
town Y for workouts in the gym and swims in the pool. They play ping-pong 
at reduced rates. They organize clubs among themselves. In the summertime 
these leaders—after personal visits to the homes of the boys to make the 
family acquaintance—take groups out to the lovely Y.M.C.A. Camp Cosby, 
some 20 miles out from Birmingham. One of these young collegiate leaders, 
now serving in the Army Air Force, wrote: 

“T saw myself what camp could do. I saw boys who could not remember 
their last solid meal cramming themselves with healthful food. I saw young. 
sters who were afraid of water swim 80 yards at the end of four days. Boys 
who have never been taught the value of a short prayer were soon thanking 
God for this beautiful camp. There were many boys that had never seen a body 
of water as large as the camp lake. When we first arrived, one little fellow 
asked me if sharks were caught there. 

“These things thrilled me, but when I saw three or four of the fellows catch 
their first fish, I was thrilled more than ever, because I caught my first fish 
in that same lake.” 

Many men of the Y committee sent their own sons and helped to send other 
boys to camp whose parents could not finance the little trip. Business mer, 
doctors, ministers, and bankers have frequently in the four years made pos 
sible basketball trips out of town, Father and Son banquets, and possum hunts 
on Halloween. 

From the beginning, the Five Points Y has worked closely with South 
Highland School, and the Y executive secretary maintains his office in the 
school building. When the school offered its gym for the use of the basketball 
tournaments, it was not lighted. The Y Committee furnished materials, the 
school electrician did the work, and now with modern lighting, the gym 
means more both to school and Y.M.C.A. 

The annual Father and Son banquet is the climax of the year. Here the 
boys shine before their own fathers and men of the community. Here the at 
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nual sports trophies are awarded. The first year 75 persons attended. The 
second 140, and at the most recent one, 220 men and boys were in on the cele- 
bration. Fatherless boys, and boys who cannot afford a ticket, go as the special 
guests of men who have no boys of their own. 

To prove that this is a real change, that the program has permeated the 
spirit of the neighborhood, we have three stories : 

Last term, one eighth grade boy was about to fail in one subject. He was so 
discouraged that he refused even to try. Three of his fellow club members 
announced to him that they refused to leave him behind, and they drilled him 
on the subject until he could pass. They all went to high school together. 

Not long ago the school put on two major drives: it raised funds to com- 
plete installation of modern lighting in every classroom and it sold enough 
War Bonds to buy a Jeep. Three little boys—an Irishman, an Italian, and a 
Jew— acted as co-chairmen of the drives. After all their efforts, and they were 
expert financiers, they heard that the school medicine chest was exhausted 
of supplies. Together and quite on their own hook, they scraped together 
three dollars to replenish the medicine chest. 

The morning after Halloween, the teachers arrived at school to find two 
of their “dearest little toughies” looking as though they had been through the 
war. Their clothes were torn and their eyes blacked. Of foreign extraction 
and talented at getting into mischief, the two were invited to tell what they had 
been up to so early in the morning. Reluctantly they explained. The evening 
before, on their own mysterious rounds, they had heard that a “gang” from 
another community planned to break the school windows. Heroically these two 
little boys had fought all night long to defend their own Alamo. 








4A Third Grade Promotes Safety 


Mrs. Mary B. Andrews 


Third Grade Teacher, New Jersey Avenue School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Schools today are giving increased attention to “Safety Education.” Three 
factors are involved in causing this emphasis. First, the manpower shortage 
has reduced the usual police control and direction of traffic. Second, it is sound 
educationally that children learn to become self-reliant and reasonably respon- 
sible for their own safety. Third, in a war-torn world, which on the battle 
fronts places little value on life, limb, and property, the schools have a respon- 
sibility in inculcating a more profound respect for such values looking toward 
peace and its post war readjustments. 

Believing in this obligation of the schools and community to offer all chil- 
dren those experiences that will lead them into an intelligent understanding of 
the causes of accidents, together with positive patterns of action which will 
cause them to take necessary precautions to prevent such accidents, the fol- 
lowing program has been adopted by one group of children in the Atlantic 
City Public Schools. 

Safety consciousness leads to choosing safe ways of conduct. Safety educa- 
tion in our city trains children to understand and feel their own responsibilities 
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for cooperating with city traffic regulations, with policemen, and the Schoo 
Safety Patrols. 

The Patrol of this particular school reported that the third grade children 
were the greatest offenders against traffic rules. To such a report these third 
graders bristled with indignation and immediately planned a self-imposed 
plan of improvement. They organized a Safety Club. 

Club meetings were informal affairs with officers and members discussing 
matters related to their Safety at Home, Safety at School, and Safety on the 
Highways. Songs, rhymes, stories and dramatizations have enlivened the 
weekly meetings. 

At a recent meeting a motion was passed to “check-up” on Safety inside— 
especially on stairways, since that was a problem of major importance, A 
helping committee watched groups moving on the stairs. They made two 
signs: KEEP TO THE RIGHT. WALK UP AND DOWN STAIRWAYS, 
These were placed at landings to serve as reminders. Minute-speakers going 
to primary classrooms asked their classmates to cooperate with this effort. A 
week later they checked again. There was some improvement but the cam- 
paign continued. 

When traffic lights were discontinued during daylight hours, a new problem 
confronted the children. They sensed a new responsibility. “We'll have to be 
much more careful now,” they said. It was agreed that taking chances would 
not be playing fair. 

There was an eagerness to participate in the city-wide campaign for Safer 
Highways and the juvenile desire to let others know that they were cooper- 
ating. The campaign was given first place under new business. “Can we do 
anything to help in this campaign for Safer Highways?” asked the President. 
“Of course, we can,” assured Roy. “The officer said everybody could help, 
sO we are in it, too.” 

“But WHAT can we do?” challenged the President. To this query the fol- 
lowing suggestions were offered: Let us show other children right ways by 
being careful ourselves. Let us play in safe places. (A list of safe places to 
play was made.) Let us take younger children who live near us to and from 
school. 

The opportunity came to let grown-ups know that children were cooper- 
ating in the Campaign for Safer Highways. The local Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Exchange Clubs invited the children to tell about the Safety Activities at 
their luncheon meetings. One child said: 

“This year, we have seen many soldiers getting ready to do important thing: 
for our country. We want to do something important too. The girls talk 
about joining the WAVES and the WAACS. The boys talk about bombing 
Tokyo and Berlin. Of course, we cannot do things like that! But we can 
help to prevent accidents by remembering our Safety A-B-C’s. ALWAYS 
BE CAREFUL. 

“Children need them more than ever since traffic lights have gone off dur 
ing the day time. So we cross streets only at corners, looking both ways befor 
starting. We want to help make our city a safe place to live in now and afte 
the war.” 


—_——— 
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Another child, stressing patriotism, said, “Good Americans will always be 
careful. We want to be good Americans.” 

Under careful guidance these third graders are truly correlating their school 
activities on the subject of safety with life situations. 


School of the Future 


Ruth Gillette Hardy 
Principal, Public School 33, Manhattan, New York, New York 


“IT have seen the great metropolitan school of the future.” So said Eduard 
C. Lindeman, the distinguished educator, after a visit to Public School 33, 
Manhattan. In tomorrow’s school for the education of tomorrow’s citizens, we 
must face the great tasks of the future. Tomorrow’s citizens must think for 
themselves. Tomorrow’s citizens must act. Tomorrow’s citizens must be able 
to think and work together. Knowledge must be living, real, put to use. 

For six years an experiment was carried on by the Public Education Asso- 
ciation in Public School 33, Manhattan, under the name of the Chelsea School 
Project. Beginning in September, 1942, the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion has welded its pattern in the public school system, and extended the 
demonstration to include Public School 194, Manhattan in Harlem. For the 
first time in the history of the elementary schools of New York regularly 
licensed teachers have been appointed to enlarge the scope of the schools. It is 
designed to build those new citizens. It also aims, as a war measure, to care, 
after school, for the children of women in industry. 

The population of Chelsea is “America in miniature.” A typical classroom 
isa mosaic of sixteen nationalities. The parents of the children are longshore- 
men or ship workers from the West Side docks nearby, or truck drivers, or 
small shop keepers, or factory workers. The lives of the children are, by 
most standards, barren. The geographical boundaries of most of them are the 
neighborhood in which they live. 

In six years the school has changed from the methods and curriculum of 
yesterday to a school society where the children are responsible citizens. 
Marching lines are gone. Children move purposefully through the building. 
They speak freely, as adults do at work. The teachers converse with them as 
with friends. In this society businesses are conducted by the children, under 
supervision, by businesslike methods. They manage the sale of penny milk. 
the school library, the school post-office, the school supplies, the visual instruc- 
tion equipment. As in business, strict accounting is the soul of the responsi- 
bilities established. Around the pivot of these service jobs learning revolves. 
Through them reading and writing and arithmetic are not “subjects.” They are 
necessary tools of action. 

Learning is also made vital by what many adults call “play.” There is work 
and true learning in such “play” as making plasticine maps to scale, in writ- 
ing and staging a play based on their own reading, in painting, clay modelling, 
and in building with blocks. All are means of learning about real things. Play 
uncovers hidden capacities, hidden interests. Imagination develops. Ability 
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to organize and to subordinate oneself for a purpose gets an acid test in play, f pla 
Temporary satisfactions are achieved which may point the way to durable [nu 
ones. the 

Learning, services, play go on all the hours of the day. The school is open § bo 
until five for those children who wish to remain. These children are organized 
in cohesive clubs, each under a permanent leader, on the basis of age. There to 
is also a set up of rooms for special interests, as painting, clay, music, shop, J ©0 


games. Activities selected are often linked with the morning school work, | otl 
All are carried on with absorbed concentration. ple 

This is a neighborhood school. It works hand in hand with community | gr 
agencies ; it utilizes community resources. Parents have their own organization, sul 
Some of them are volunteer helpers in the special interests of the afternoon | the 
center. an 


The principal has reported: Delinquency of children attending this school | the 
is now almost non-existent. Vandalism is low. In-school stealing and cheating 10 
have been reduced to a minimum by the reality and self-checking features | ge 


of the services. Difficult children, placed in service classes, straighten out, so | of 
far as we can see, about as well as those for whom we are able to secure | ™ 
expert guidance. Normal children gain in initiative and self-reliance. Apprecia- J ¢V 
tion of the varied talents of classmates grows. gi 

Much still needs to be done in the two schools now in the Demonstration | ha 
laboratories for educational experiment. A plan for sound economic educa- § ho 


tion in our elementary schools is greatly needed. A new type of reading text J T¢ 
books should be developed. The demonstration has much to contribute to the J an 
revision of the curriculum now in progress, and that revision, in turn, will : 





give immense help in realizing more completely its objectives. th 
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Public Participation ina Playground Program gi 

ins 


Edwon L. Riggs 


Principal, Dysart School No. 89, Peoria, Arizona ler 


The order from the Office of Defense Transportation that school buses} Yé 
could be used solely for the transportation of teachers and children to apd} Pt 
from school presented a new problem to the consolidated rural and small town th; 
schools of Arizona which have followed the custom of playing competitive fe 
games with nearby schools, the season coming to a climax with a tournament. § 4! 
This program, of course, entailed a great amount of travelling between schools 
on busses, and consequently the whole program had to be scrapped and a new f PF 
one formed. ha 

Those in charge of playground activities of Dysart School decided at the ha 
beginning of the year that a program of intra-mural activities would have 
to be presented to the students in a manner to arouse and hold their interest. Fe 
There must be none of that apathy that is apt to follow the first interest inagi 
new program. The playground supervisors came to the conclusion that th — ™ 
responsibility for arousing and retaining interest in the program should res 
upon those to be interested—the students themselves. The instructors: were t0 
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play the parts of supervisors only and remain in the background. The logical 
nucleus was the Student Council which is composed of elected members from 
the third to the eighth grade and has the respect and cooperation of the student 
body. 

The physical education instructors had a problem in trying to decide how 
to present to the Council the plan to change the former program, so those 
concerned would be enthusiastic enough to radiate that enthusiasm among the 
other students. At a meeting of the Council the instructors presented their 
plan, explaining why inter-school competition had to be abandoned and a pro- 
gram formed that would include none but our own school. This drastic mea- 
sure really impressed upon the children that the nation was at war and that 
there were other things they would be called upon to do besides buy stamps 
and bonds. This realization produced receptive minds for the plan of having 
the Council take the initiative in getting the support of all the students. Plans 
for this were discussed in the group, ideas for the year’s program were sug- 
gested and enthusiasm began mounting higher and higher. Many of the ideas, 
of course, had to be scrapped because of various reasons ; however there were 
many excellent ones suggested and adopted. Among the latter were special 
events such as a marble tournament, kite flying contest, jack tournament for 
girls, washer tournament, and top tournament. Among the suggestions that 
had to be scrapped were shuffle board, ping-pong, badminton, croquet, and 
horse-shoes. These special events were to be worked into a program of the 
regular athletic activities of softball, baseball, basketball, volleyball, football, 
and track. 

The interest of the council members was no questionable matter now and 
the meeting progressed to the method of instilling their own interest into the 
student body. They first decided to form a program of activities for the full 
year so something concrete could be presented, a program for both boys and 
girls drawn up by committees appointed by the President to work with the 
instructors. 

The committees made up schedules of competition, classification of players, 
length of time for each activity and the dates for special events. The schedule 
was drawn to avoid conflicts and to insure participation. A council member 
proposed that since all students above the third grade were in various clubs, 
that the line of contact with the pupils should be through these clubs. It was 
felt that this method would bring it closer to the students and they would feel 
amore creative part in the plan. 

On the regular club meeting day council members attended all the clubs and 
presented the program with the explanation and the necessity for it. Rumors 
had been abroad and the students were in a receptive mood as the rumors 
had opened their minds. They were eager to get started. 

Teams were chosen and kept intact for the duration of that particular sport. 
For each succeeding activity the process was repeated. The “caliber” of the 
teams thus selected did not match the teams of previous years, but the result- 
ing competition and interest taken was just as keen as it had ever been, while 
the loyalty developed by the team members for their teams was really some- 
thing to enjoy. 
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Ninety percent of the students participated in our regular sports events— 
football, softball, baseball, and track, which have been very successful. League 
winners were awarded letters and each team had its picture taken for the 
school annual. The special events which have taken place at this date haye 
created a great deal of interest, especially in the marble tournament. 

As happens in so many cases, the bad perspective at the first of the year has 
taken on a rosy hue. A valuable leadership experience has been provided the 
council members, as well as a cooperative enterprise between the council and 
clubs, and a chance for many of the smaller, less athletically inclined, students 
to play a part in the playground program. 

Many other schools in the state of Arizona have found it expedient to fol- 
low much the same sort of program and have found it so satisfactory with 
both students and faculty, that plans are already being drafted for next year’s 
programs along these same lines. 





Two Ways of Experiencing fart 
Elise Boylston 
Supervisor of Art, Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


Living Art—At no time in the history of our schools has Art Education 
been more vital than at this present crisis of emotional unrest. Overstrained 
nerves demand a happy influence—a sense of satisfaction that appreciation of 
beauty alone can bring; and it is not necessarily that type of art which is 
taught by a skilled educator, but a living art—the development of personality 
to its fullest, the appreciation of simple things, the joy of being truly alive. 

The young child is like a bit of plastic clay to be molded at will ; therefore 
some chance word may color his whole life. How wonderful and far-reaching, 
then, is the opportunity of the elementary principal to inspire her teachers, 
to glorify the personality of her school, to bestow the gift of happiness on 
the children under her care. 

By talking happiness, one can impart happiness. In the hurry and bustle of 
modern life, educators may lose sight of the vital things of life. It takes little 
more than a breath to say “Don’t you love this shower! see how fresh the air 
smells!” or “Watch the storm—how beautiful it is!’—just chance remarks, 
but they may change the fear of lightning into fascinating living pictures, of 
bring joy through esthetic consciousness of the wonders of nature. 

In like manner, work may be either joyous or drab because of one’s attitude 
toward it. Anyone can be a dishwasher ; but to be the best dishwasher in the 
world is something for which to strive, a challenge to one’s courage. Success 
or failure in work lies in the way one looks at it, and the seeds of a happy ac- 
ceptance of whatever comes should be planted during the period of childhood. 

The natural happiness of youth accepts, too, the beauty and meaning of 
smile—a smile on the lips, a smile in one’s voice, a smile in the heart. And 
what power it wields! It paves the way for receptive listeners; it eases the 
sting of refusal ; it reaches forth like an outstretched hand; and it gives a lilt 
to the voice that seems to say, “All’s well with the world!” 
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And that matter of voice itself is indicative of refinement. True, one may 
not be gifted with musical accents or pitch; but the act of using gentler tones 
and phrases may be cultivated along with beautiful posture. Correct carriage 
gives a sense of poise, a feeling of power, of well-balanced personality. The 
poise of one’s body proclaims to the world what one thinks of self. His must 
be mental, moral, and spiritual development. To work well, one must be alert 
for self-improvement. He must have a genuine love for people; he must be a 
good listener; and he must strive, consciously or unconsciously, for those 
qualities which make for radiant, magnetic personality. 

In accomplishing this, health is a vital factor. It causes one to skip instead 
of walk. It makes one bubble over with excess life. It alone may make one 
exceedingly attractive. 

There is a satisfying sense of happiness to be found in one’s surroundings, 
if we but open our eyes to see. There are hidden rainbows in rocks that appear 
like magic under the fluorescent bulb—brilliant greens and vivid golds and 
crimsons ; wonderful iridescent hues in insects; fairy shapes in toadstools ; 
gorgeous calors in soils—pure joy to be had for the looking. 

Yes, there is beauty and rhythm everywhere if we but open our eyes to see 
and our ears to hear. The train strives for music with its wheels and steam; 
the saw hums at its work; snow and ice develop crystals of exquisite form; 
and in the darkest cloud, the sunshine weaves the liquid drops into gorgeous 
bows of promise. 

The elementary principal must be a hundred personalities in one. She must 
move from one activity to another with untiring zeal. But above all, she must 
be a leader—an inspiration and an example to others. The days may be filled 
with incidents both pleasant and otherwise; but her vision must reach beyond 
these. She must look beyond the rainbow and see not minds alone which 
she has filled with knowledge, but beautiful personalities—men and women 
whom she has inspired, and for whom she has opened the doors to living art. 


Vacation and Art—As summer with its attendant vacation draws near, the 
elementary principal must prepare a tentative program of purposeful activity 
for the leisure time of her boys and girls. 

Work in behalf of the war effort should naturally receive first consideration, 
and the children can help materially in a number of projects; and at the same 
time keep art principles in mind. Planting a Victory Garden is most worth- 
while ; for the child can learn of rhythmic sequence through soil conservation, 
rotation of crops, and all the mysteries of the young plants’ growth. He uses 
other principles of art in planning the rows and walks, in using the taller 
plants as a background, and in arranging his color schemes. Then, too, in 
working the soil, there is something about the closeness to nature that cleanses 
the mind and brings one more closely in tune with the Infinite. 

The vegetables mature ; then what artistic arrangements can be made with 
a platter of well-chosen colors and shapes used as a centerpiece ; and certainly 
there is no more practical art than there is in preparing an appetizing dish or 
salad, or in garnishing a roast with vegetables cut in artistic shapes. 

But one could scarcely plant a garden of his own without gaining an added 
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interest in all growing things—therefore one might thrill in having a garden 
spot with herbs, sweet marjoram, thyme and sage, dill and lavender; or he 
might like to explore the field of medicinal plants along with vegetables, 
Sprays of these, if pressed, might fill an interesting booklet ; and making a col- 
lection of drawings or water-color sketches of the plants along with a bit of 
their life history from the time of planting would be a delightful summer 
project. 

Wild flowers always bring one close to the heart of nature; and what child 
does not thrill to jaunts through the woods where dog-toothed violets, 
anemones, heart leaves, and sweet-shrubs grow. With a leader who knows 
where the squirrels build their nests; why moss grows more thickly on one 
side of the tree, and where the biggest cocoons may be found, the trip becomes 
a page from one of nature’s most fascinating volumes. Leaves and specimens 
are collected for making blue prints, spatter work studies, and any number of 
interesting designs. Pictures of flowers take on added meaning ; arrangement 
of flowers becomes an art; the squirrels stir the imagination of the child to 
recreate them on paper; and the cocoons turn to gorgeous butterflies that 
warm the soul, and furnish inspiration for drawings and color schemes of all 
sorts. 

Outdoor summer is filled, too, with bird-songs which the children may 
learn to imitate. They may go camera-hunting, and study the kinds of birds. 
They may fashion birdhouses, feeding stations, and garden markers ; and they 
may model or sketch the birds from life. 

In her wealth of rocks and soils, nature gives rich return to the student 
who delights in finding stones that have been worn by the action of water 
till they resemble Indian implements of unique shapes. Gorgeous color is 
found in many rocks, sometimes with the naked eye, sometimes under the 
fluorescent bulb where brilliant greens and golds and crimsons appear like 
magic. They cannot fail to intrigue the fancy of any child and perhaps lay 
the foundation for a future hobby, or even a life's work. These bulbs are 
quite inexpensive, and may be fitted into a dark box having a peephole. This 
could easily be made by any boy. 

To keep the minds of the children from the horrors of war, and to provide 
wholesome occupation, clubs could be formed with mothers or PTA members 
as leaders, with sub-committees to see that the children’s interest does not lag. 
If there are visitors expected, the home gardens will be tended more en- 
thusiastically ; if one is to exhibit a model dog-house, it must be artistically 
and scientifically correct. 

There are so many, many lovely things that children can be encouraged to 
do during the long summer vacation; and the elementary principal, with her 
wide-spread influence, her understanding of children, and her interest in the 
cultural things of life, has untold opportunities to lead her chyldren to find 
beauty and art in daily living. 

And then, when school opens, and the children bring in their reports, how 
proud they are to display their handiwork; and what a satisfaction it is to 
know that the summer has been spent profitably and happily. 
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California’s Program for the Care of Children 


Bernard Lonsdale 
Field Representative, California’s Program for the Care of Children of Working 
Mothers, Los Angeles, California 


(Editor’s Note: Because of the very splendid work being done on our West Coast 
for the care of children of working mothers, Headquarters asked the director, Dr. 
Helen Heffernan, for a report. She has asked one member of her division, Mr. Lonsdale, 
to send us the details.) 


There are few communities in California where the way of life has not 
been changed radically by the impact of the war. The population of many com- 
munities has doubled and even tripled since 1940. Agricultural communities 
have been surrounded by army encampments. Cities have become beehives of 
war activities. Every community has had its heavy withdrawal of men for 
service in the armed forces. Areas designated by the War Manpower Com- 
mission as having current balance are rapidly becoming areas of critical labor 
supply. The movement of workers from other areas is impeded by the lack of 
housing facilities in the areas where labor is needed. To insure continued and 
increased war production more women are going to work to meet the con- 
tinued demands for manpower. 

With women leaving their household responsibilities to take their places 
in industry the problem of child care increases. As yet, few communities have 
worked out satisfactory solutions to this problem. The earlier arrangements 
made by mothers for the care of their children have proved unsatisfactory. 
Worry and anxiety over the proper care of their children have caused a lessen- 
ing of efficiency and a high rate of absenteeism among working mothers. Re- 
ports from school officials and probationary departments indicate that juve- 
nile delinquency is rapidly increasing. Communities are becoming gravely 
concerned regarding the welfare of the children of working mothers. 

In November 1942, the Office of Civilian Defense appointed the California 
Committee on Children in Wartime. This committee, comprised of the chief 
executive officers of the State Department of Education; public health, social 
welfare, and the state administrator of the Work Projects Administration, 
studied the problems of children in wartime and provided a clearinghouse for 
recommendations from interested individuals and community organizations. 
Through the activities of the committee occurred the establishment of a 
state-wide plan designed, first, to ascertain the specific needs in all commun- 
ities of child-care services by the utilization of well-developed survey tech- 
niques and secondly, to provide necessary facilities in communities where 
needs already exist. The committee determined the policies for the operation 
of the statewide plan for California’s Program for the Care of Children of 
Working Mothers. 

Upon application to the office of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services, 
the State Department of Education received an allotment from the President’s 
Emergency Fund to put into operation the state-wide plan and policies estab- 
lished by the California Committee on Children in Wartime. Miss Helen 
Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary Education of the State De- 
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partment of Education was appointed to direct California’s Program for the 
Care of Children of Working Mothers. The allotment from the President's 
Emergency Fund made possible the appointment of six Field Representa. 
tives to assist in developing the program on a state-wide basis. Two field rep. 
resentatives were assigned to the southern area of the State, two to the great 
valley and northern area, and two to the central coast and San Francisco Bay 
Region. 

The program was initiated through a conference held in the California 
State Building, Los Angeles, under the direction of Miss Heffernan. A staff of 
expert consultants including leaders in education, representatives from the 
U.S. Office of Education, the State Department of Education, the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, the State Department of Health, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and governmental agencies devoted a week to an intensive 
study of the various aspects of a child-care program. 

Several weeks later, a two-day conference was held in Berkeley to consider 
the training program for the personnel of child-care centers. Members of the 
State Department of Education, persons in charge of teacher training pro- 
grams in institutions in the State, and representatives of organized groups 
and governmental agencies described the types of training programs neces- 
sary to provide adequate preservice and in-service training. 

The program has been developed and extended through the services 
rendered to local communities by the staff of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. In response to requests, assistance has been given in coordinating the 
efforts of local groups, planning over-all community programs, defining com- 
prehensive extended school services, planning local survey, and preparing 
Lanham Act applications. 

Sixty-eight applications for Lanham Act funds to provide extended school 
services in the State of California have been filed with the Federal Works 
Agency. The programs proposed in the applications provide for the care of 
11,000 preschool children and 46,000 school-age children. Included in these 
applications are proposed plans for information and counseling services for 
working mothers and teacher-training programs for the preservice and in- 
service training of personnel. 

Eight school districts have received allotments or offers of allotments from 
the Federal Works Agency for Lanham Act funds with which to carry on their 
proposed programs. The standards for child-care centers have been established 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. A 134-page mimeographed 
bulletin has been prepared by the State Department of Education containing 
descriptions and suggestions to assist districts in setting up and operating 
child-care centers. 





Change of Address 


The office of Garden Reviews, Inc., publishers of ELEMENTARY 
GARDEN GRAPHS, has moved from its Washington address to New York 
City. The new address is Room 208, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers And The War—The Impact of War 
Upon The Schools In The USSR, England, And 
Denmark 


(Epitor’s Note: The American Association of School Administrators held a Conven- 
tion of the Air, March 17-28, 1943, and the following program was given March 1/7, 
4:45-5:00 p.m. over CBS. The officers of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals appreciate the privilege of being allowed to have a part in this unique project.) 


Participants: 


Eva G. Pinxston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., presiding. 
ALEXANDER KHoMIANIN, Washington Embassy, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
Litttan De Lissa, Principal, Gypsy Hill Training College for Teachers, 
London, England. 
C. H. W. Hassecrus, Director of Research and Information, National 
America Denmark Association, New York, N. Y. 
Man: What's the medal you’re wearing on that little chain around your 
neck, sonny? 
Boy : Oh that isn’t a medal, that’s my identification tag. 
Man: Identification tag? 
Soy: Oh yes, we all wear identification tags at our school—you see it’s in 
case of bombs! 
Man: You mean so that they could tell ——? 


Boy: Yes, that’s it, if bombs fall .. .. But we have a good air-raid shelter in 
the basement of our school, and we have air-raid drills regularly. (Fading 
out) In case of a raid we would be safe. You know, after all bombs - - - 


ANNOUNCER: This casual conversation between a man and a boy at a bus 
stop in the nation’s capital might have occurred in any seaboard city of the 
United States. No bombs have yet fallen on our land. What happens to schools 
when bombs do fall? When homes and schools are blasted from the sky? 
When fathers and brothers march away to the front, and mothers and sisters 
work in the munitions factory? When food is scarce and money scarcer? Do 
Hilda and Margaret and Ivan still march off to school each morning with 
their books under their arms, lunch baskets swinging at their sides ? What has 
war done to the schools of European nations? Representatives of three of these 
nations are here in our studio to tell you. They will be introduced by Eva G. 
Pinkston. Miss Pinkston is executive secretary of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association of the 
United States. 

Miss Pinxston: Thank you, Mr. Darlington. There are nearly 30,000,000 
boys and girls in the American schools. The administrators of these schools— 
the superintendents, principals, deans, and others who help plan their pro- 
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grams of study—were to have assembled in St. Louis this month for the 
seventy-third annual convention of the American Association of School Ad. 
ministrators. When that convention was canceled, due to the strain of war. 
time travel, we planned to discuss important topics of the meeting in a Con. 
vention of the Air. One of those topics was the effect of war on schools in the 
countries of Europe and we share that discussion with you. We are glad to 
present first, Mr. Alexander Khomianin of the Washington Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, who will describe the impact of the war 
on the schools of his country. 

Mr. KHoMIANIN: (From Washington) The Nazis attacked our country 
two months before the school year began. Naturally, the normal teaching pro- 
gram was upset. Most of the boys and girls had to help with the harvest, 
owing to the departure of adults to the front; some of them even helped to 
build defense works. 

Schools and children’s homes in the area of hostilities had to be hastily 
transferred to districts in the rear. The pupils had to put up with restricted 
accommodations and classes had sometimes to be held in two or three shifts, 
not only in daytime but also in the evening hours. Nevertheless, the school 
arrangements have stood up under all shocks. The school year was finished in 
due order, and the results of the examinations were satisfactory. 

During this first year of war, in addition to the usual school teaching, the 
boys and girls of the senior classes had considerable military training and 
tens of thousands of pupils in all the schools had military training tests, and in 
most provinces the pupils received good marks. 

The Soviet schools have taken up also the training of pupils for agricultural 
work. The schools in one Russian Federative Republic alone trained more 
than 2,500,000 pupils in agricultural work and sent them into the fields in 
summer. 

The children in the Soviet Union help the front in other ways as well. Last 
summer they gathered enormous quantities of medicinal plants; they have 
collected thousands of tons of metal scrap for the ammunition factories; 
and great quantities of warm clothing and all sorts of other gifts for the Red 
army men at the front have been collected and are still being collected by 
children. 

Children come to look after the wounded in hospitals. They also work in 
groups to help the families of the Red army men with housework. 

It must be pointed out that military training of the pupils and their par- 
ticipation in agricultural work and other forms of social activity in no way 
hindered their successful instruction—one can say more, it undoubtedly helped 
to increase the spirit of teamwork and discipline. 

This year in accordance with a Soviet government decree the four primary 
classes, in spite of war, started their school year as usual on September 1; 
the senior classes started the new term on October 1, after they had finished 
their agricultural work. The Soviet government made every effort this year 
to reduce overcrowding to a minimum. It has arranged for adequate premises 
for the schools, which were reconditioned. 

The government has also ordered that enough fuel for the entire winter 
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must be supplied to the schools and children’s institutions. Provisions have 
been made for school meals, canteens have been opened, and hot lunches are 
being supplied in all the schools. Local industries and cooperatives have been 
ordered by the Soviet government to make clothes and boots for the children 
out of local raw materials. 

In speaking about this great task of taking care of the children, we have 
to pay respect to the excellent work of Soviet teachers, who have taken all 
the children of front line fighters under their direct supervision. 

On the initiative of the teachers of the city of Chudyatinsk. committees for 
aid to children of the front line fighters were formed. The Soviet government 
and the Soviet people are making every effort to insure the Soviet children, 
the pupils, adequate accommodations and instruction, taking care that the pu- 
pils assimilate what they are taught, and implanting in them a strong sense of 
discipline. 

The Soviet children are reared to hate the enemies of their country with an 
implacable burning hatred, but they are brought up and educated to love their 
native land devotedly! 

Miss Pinkston: Thank you, Mr. Khomianin. Our next speaker is Lillian 
De Lissa, principal of the Gypsy Hill Training College for Teachers, London. 
Miss De Lissa has just arrived in the United States. She will speak to us from 
New York. 

Miss De Lissa: (From New York) In Britain today we are living in a 
state of total war. This has meant that many of our social services have gone 
through periods of dislocation, and our educational system has suffered per- 
haps more upheavals than any other service. 

When war was declared, there was a mass evacuation of children from the 
cities into the countryside. We expected immediate bombardment. We didn't 
get it, but we had to be prepared for it. 

Nursery schools were evacuated as units to some of our large country 
mansions, which were lent or commandeered by the government. Elementary 
and secondary schools were also evacuated as units—these city elementary- 
school children went to the village schools and lived in the houses of the 
village people. Some of the secondary schools took large country mansions. 
The teachers responded magnificently to the heavy demands on them. They 
supervised play periods after school hours, they conducted nature rambles, 
they visited the homes to see the children were properly cared for, and 
mothered them in every way. 

Many parents would not agree to send their children away, so the city 
schools were left with a skeleton staff and many empty desks. 

Then the drift back to the cities started. There was no bombing, so thou- 
sands of parents fetched their children home. The city schools were full again, 
air-raid shelters were erected, and schooling returned more or less to normal. 

Then came our heavy aerial bombardment. Many school buildings were 
destroyed, others were needed for housing bombed out families and for the 
treatment of casualties, as so many of our hospitals were hit. Temporarily 
everything was disorganized again. But gradually order was restored out of 
the education chaos and though Britain is short of teachers and short of 
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schools, though classes are far too big, the education of our children goes on, 

Of course there are great difficulties. We have very little paper, no card. 
board, no material such as wood, metal, or tools for craft work. Needlework 
nowadays consists of renovating old garments. A certain amount of cloth js 
released for the school sewing lessons and when the garments are made the 
children can buy them by sacrificing clothes coupons. Cookery classes haye 
had to adapt themselves to wartime feeding for there is very little to cook 
with now in England. 

There is another side to this picture. The schools are contributing in many 
ways to the war effort. Everywhere in school gardens boys and girls are 

“digging for victory” ; there are saving groups in every school, conducted by 
their teachers; childcen are busy collecting herbs for medicinal Purposes, 
There are holiday camps for harvesting and fruit and hop picking. 

Though mothers with children under fourteen are not required to work 
because of the opening of nursery-school departments in the elementary 
schools and of school canteens at which older children can have a good cheap 
midday meal, many mothers are now engaged in war industries. 

One of our biggest educational developments has been in the care of pre- 
school children. In addition to the nursery-school departments in elementary 
schools, there are growing nurseries in all industrial areas. They are open for 
twenty-four hours a day, where necessary, but for the most part factories are 
adapting their shifts to allow married women to do part-time work, which 
means that the children not only have the advantage of nursery-school educa- 
tion but have a home life as well. 

The nursery schools have had to face a serious problem in the absence of 
toys and play apparatus. There are no toys in the shops of England now. 
But the situation was saved by the Nursery School Association which in- 
spired the men and women civil defense workers to make toys out of the 
materials of bombed buildings in their spare time. From a small nucleus of 
such voluntary workers in London there is now an organization throughout 
the country sending a stream of toys to these nurseries—toys ranging from 
climbing frames and schutes to dolls and teddy bears. 

This preschool care and the devoted service it is arousing in people of all 
kinds is surely symbolic of the democratic spirit of America and England, 
with its reverence for the personality of every child and its determination 
to protect each little one as far as possible from the evil consequences of war. 

ANNOUNCER: You have been listening to Lillian De Lissa, London teacher 
who has just arrived in the United States. Our next speaker is C. H. W. 
Hasselriis of Denmark, who will descibe the impact of the war on schools of 
his country. 

Mr. Hassevrits: (From New York) If I had to name the one thing which 
has made of Denmark a great little country—a pattern for democracy—I 
would say education. 

In Denmark, elementary education has been compulsory between the ages 
of seven and fourteen since 1814. Everybody can read and write. Only one 
Danish school in nine is a private school. From the elementary school through 
the university no tuition fees are paid, except in private schools. 
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The elementary school is continued into a middle school, which is the 
rough equivalent of the early years of high school. Graduates from middle 
school pass into the gymnasium which corresponds to the senior year of high 
school and the first two years of college. Tuition at the university is free upon 
an enrolment fee of five dollars. A rigid test selects the students who are most 
likely to benefit from higher education. The aim is to raise the standard of 
work to the highest level possible. 


For those who leave school at the age of fifteen there are continuation eve- 
ning schools—commercial, technical, and domestic science. The cost of a six 
months’ course at a municipal evening school is only one dollar. In 1935 there 
were in Denmark some 120 commercial schools (with 15,000 students), also 
320 technical schools (with 35,000 students) not counting the 7700 students in 
the Technological Institute of Copenhagen. Altogether, over 87,000 people 
attended the 3514 continuation and evening schools. 


Denmark is not only one of the most enlightened countries in the world; 
it is also one of the most democratic. It is a demonstration of the value of 
spiritual influence in education. It is seen most clearly in the folk schools of 
Denmark. 


The folk schools are in spirit and practice different from any other school 
for adults. They are rural boarding schools. Students come of their free will; 
the young men for a five months winter course, the young women for three 
months summer school. They are not vocational schools. There are no text- 
books, no exams. All instruction is oral. Students get no diplomas, but go 
back to their work probably changed in their attitude toward life. The 
folk schools of Denmark are cultural ; they aim to create a desire for a deeper 
understanding of life, the duties, and civic responsibilities of life. They do in 
fact, as it were, prepare for a civic confirmation. 


The spiritual influence of the Danish folk schools accounts for the success 
of agricultural cooperation in Denmark and has made Denmark a pattern for 
a working democracy. There are more than 60 folk schools with over 7000 
students, not counting the 21 agricultural schools and their 2600 students. 


What has happened to Danish schools and teachers under Nazis occupation ? 
The teachers have carried on—despite loss of school buildings to Nazi bar- 
racks, lack of fuel, and undernourished children from homes without soap 
and hot water! Despite Nazi encroachments, many and varied, gross and 
subtle, upon both schools and teachers! 


Teachers are constantly being intimidated by Nazi propaganda. Out- 
spoken teachers, like Vilhelm LaCour have been interned. The president of 
the Association of Women Teachers is among these who have been arrested. 
The anti- Nazi spirit has been demonstrated by numerous incidents throughout 
Danish schools, as witness Aalberg where the Cathedral School principal was 
dismissed, while the whole graduating class was jailed for attempted sabotage. 

Nevertheless, despite sabotage, now increasing, and although the Danes 
universally continue to give the Nazis the “cold shoulder,” the Nazis have not 
so far attempted to get hold of the educational system of Denmark as they 
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have in Norway. Have they realized what a frightful mess they have made 
there? Or have they wanted to intimidate the Swedes? Perhaps, so far, they 
have been concerned only about the bacon, butter, eggs, and beef they can 
filch from Denmark. 








One thing is certain, the Danes have not been idle. They have consolidated 
their resistance. Such “preferential treatment” as the Nazis may have accorded 
Danes has not won their sympathy. Deprived of means of military resistance, 
democracy remains the first line of defense of the Danes, against which the 








Nazis have been unable to gain one inch of ground. 
ANNOUNCER: You have been listening to a program of the Convention of J nit 
the Air, broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting System in cooperation with de 
the American Association of School Administrators. Speakers were Alexander tea 
Khomianin of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; Lillian De Lissa of J Th 
England; and C. H. W. Hasselriis of Denmark. Eva G. Pinkston, executive wi 
secretary of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National ins 
Education Association, presided. This is the Columbia Broadcasting System. (3 
pa 
ef} | 
or 
To Delegates to NEA Representative fissembly L] a 
, ; ; Wi 
Indianapolis, Indiana oa 
All elementary principals who are to be delegates to the Representative 
Assembly in Indianapolis or elementary principals who live within a short 
distance of that city are invited to be present at the Indiana Elementary pr 
Principals’ Conference, Butler University, June 26, at 1:30 p.m. L. E. Dyer, th 
president, Indiana Elementary Principals’ Association, has prepared the ar 
following program: er 
1:30 p.m.—The Role of the Elementary School for Wartime Service “ 
Presented by a Principal from each of the four Regions of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. st 
i 
2:30 p.m.—The Elementary Principal's Responsibility Today " 
H. B. Allman, President, Indiana State Teachers Association Ms 
and Superintendent of Schools, Muncie, Indiana. 1 
3:00 p.m.—The Department of Elementary School Principals : 
Sarah L. Young, President, National Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and Principal, Parker School, Oakland, Cali- . 
fornia. | 
3:30 p.m.—A Forward Look 





Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, National Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


Make your plans now to attend this meeting. 
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Purposetul Activities in Geographic Education 
During the Summer Months 


Thomas M. Gilland 


Principal, Noss Laboratory School and Director of Student Teaching, 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


Elementary school principals realize the need and value of long-time plan- 
ning in their supervisory and administrative activities. The people in our 
democracy are gradually learning this necessity too, so let us prepare our 
teachers and pupils to participate in this essential democratic responsibility. 
The procedures presented in this article entail among other conditions (1) a 
willingness to try something probably quite different from past behaviors dur- 
ing summer months, (2) the formulation of thoughtful working plans, and 
(3) the determination to achieve so far as possible the goals set up by the 
participants. 

For various reasons, available, up-to-date and functional materials for geo- 
graphic education—knowledge and tools—are limited. The professionally- 
alert principal welcomes a plan to reduce this handicap. Necessary planning 
with meticulous care, carrying out the plan, and achieving results—successful 
or otherwise—are all worthwhile experiences for living in a democracy. 


Activities Before the Close of the 1942-43 School Year—Teachers and 
pupils discuss the probable scope of geographic studies for 1943-44, listing 
the regions where the people’s work, play and other phases of living are to be 
analyzed and interpreted in relation to the factors of the respective natural 
environment. Additional geographical studies may be undertaken, if condi- 
tions warrant. In the upper grades, emphasis will be also on interrelations 
between regions. 

Next, each kind of learning medium—pictures, maps, word matter, 
statistics, and specimens—should be considered. ’Tis wise to encourage pupils 
to collect every kind of medium and bit of information likely to be useful in 
next year’s work, regardless of its quality. But each pupil should definitely 
realize that discrimination between good and poor will be made later. During 
1943-44 school year, opportunities will occur, time and again, when they will 
evaluate and classify these materials. Each pupil should keep every world map 
he finds, be it good or poor, it will be very useful in future learning situations. 

Principal, teachers, and pupils, grade by grade, should evolve specific work- 
ing plans for out-of-school months. This procedure will help to eliminate 
handicaps and to stimulate activities that will result in both satisfaction and 
some degree of success. It is urged that these be voluntary summer activities 
by the children and not prescribed work. During class discussions they can 
be directed towards discovering avenues to search for materials. In favorable 
situations, parents and other interested persons can cooperate with the chil- 





1 Read “‘The Principal's Job Today,’’ Worth McClure, The National Elementary Principal, April, 
1943, p. 134. 
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dren; the preparation for next year’s geographic education may thus become 
a community-project.! 

The plan should be so organized that each child may have a definite task 
comparable to his capabilities and material resources. The problem of acquiring 
money to defray group expenses of postage, and later, subscriptions for 
especially useful magazines and other publications should also be considered, 

Careful warning is necessary against clipping items from bound books and 
other sources which should be kept intact in libraries, homes, offices, and 
elsewhere. It is sound character building to thrust this responsibility upon boys 
and girls when they are out of school; children from Grade 4 upwards can 
assume this task. If desired, each child might be urged to set up his own 
scheme for evaluating materials as he searches during the summer, and to 
classify them accordingly. If preferred, a simple beginning scheme of classifica- 
tion, to be completed next year, can be evolved during class discussions before 
school closes, and copies of the scheme distributed for the pupils’ use during 
the summer. 

The community library probably has the widest range of materials in geo- 
graphic education available in the summer. Each child needs definite training 
in the use of library facilities. Proper care of library equipment should be 
stressed. The principal and each teacher should discuss with the librarian 
their plans for this “vacation” work by the pupils. 

Folks at home and elsewhere in the community should be accurately in- 
formed of the proposed activities and goals for the pupils’ “volunteer” sum- 
mer work. These people can help guide the children especially away from 
destroying material that should be kept intact and toward constructive clipping 
of materials that may be cut. 

Several months will likely be available for the search, ample occasions for 
actual achievements and failures. Both are life experiences; both are func- 
tional in democratic living. If success is the outcome, well and good; if failure, 
then concrete evidence and experiences are at hand for guiding the pupils to 
rebuild plans to be executed during the 1943-44 school year. Let us not be 
fearful of such failures but utilize them as stepping stones to a “delayed” 
success. 


Procedures During the Summer Months—Observing—Let us urge each 
pupil to use his own eyes as he goes about day by day and observe geographi- 
cal relationships in his daily living. Why not have him keep a record of them, 
together with brief verbal descriptions, pictorial sketches and simple maps— 
a notebook of field observations ? 

Searching—Sources for such materials are in the homes, libraries, churches, 
and other places in our communities. Relatives, friends, librarians, church and 
Sunday School officials, returned missionaries, and business men and women 
who have traveled are likely to be of assistance to the children. In more dis- 
tant places, members in our armed and civil governmental services whether 
in camp or elsewhere in the Americas, and even those overseas, may include 
in their correspondence brief items of interest to these pupils “hungry for 
knowledge.” Numerous governmental and other agencies have data useful in 
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geographic education, for example, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(food production and distribution, weather data, etc.) ; Department of In- 
terior (natural resources, national parks, etc.) ; Department of Commerce 
(commodities, transportation facilities, etc.). Special agencies of the gov- 
ernment such as those dealing with rationing, lend-lease, conservation, and 
others issue publications to which our upper grade pupils might well be ex- 
posed. The pupils should also discover whether or not the American Junior 
Red Cross, Pan American Union and similar agencies have anything to con- 
tribute to their search. It is urged that each pupil keep careful record of the 
sources he searches and of his results. [t would also be interesting to have 
some notion of what percentage of his “free” time during the summer each 
pupil devoted to these activities but there may be some hesitancy in suggesting 
that he keep this record. 

Collecting and organizing—Maps, pictures, descriptive and interpretative 
word matter, and statistics appear in and can be collected from daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, etc. Post cards sent by relatives 
and friends in camps and elsewhere, books, radio broadcasts, moving picture 
performances, lectures and discussion groups, also conversations in the pupils’ 
homes are sources for data. The child’s attention has been called to these 
various sources during class discussions before school closed. If possible, he 
should search each of these “avenues.” 

A special word about maps. Present conditions have encouraged newspapers 
as well as other probably well-meaning but too often relatively unprepared 
folk to produce maps. Some of them are sufficiently accurate, but many are 
dangerously erroneous or incomplete.? As educators we should guide young 
and old to discriminate between the good and the poor ones and cooperate to 
improve the quality of maps now appearing——yes, even in our textbooks. This 
same responsibility applies to globes, the use of which has greatly increased. 

Each child should collect every picture, map (including every world map he 
finds) that he thinks deals with any region or problem he is likely to study next 
year. When advisable he should clip neatly each picture, or other tool, and 
indicate thereon the title and date of pubiication from which it is cut. 
Weather data now reappearing in daily newspapers are valuable in the study 
of the United States. These materials should be assembled, and if desired, 
classified according to a scheme he devises, in large envelopes (old or new), 
looseleaf book, or other filing medium. He might also assemble complete maga- 
zines, other periodicals, folders, pamphlets, and books. Evaluation of all these 
things might be attempted by such children as desire to do so, or might 
be delayed until the items are used during the next school year. 

Thus, the findings of each child might consist of (1) a mass of un- 
classified items; or (2) a collection organized according to his own 
scheme*; or (3) a collection organized according to a scheme evolved in 
class before school closed. In any case each pupil above Grade 4 or 5 
should separate items which he considers good from those he considers poor. 


2 The National Elementary Principal, February 1943, p. 105. 


® The author is interested in receiving a copy of any scheme a child creates for himself. Please 
state grade in which child is enrolled. 
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In a third group, he can place those concerning the quality of which he js 
uncertain. Citizens in a democracy must constantly distinguish between 
good and poor and recognize the in-between data, often very dangerous, 

What of the teacher’s participation in this “vacation” plan? The teacher 
is the guiding spirit throughout. The teacher and the principal set the ball 
rolling, guide its course when direction or encouragement is needed, and 
commend or redirect temporary achievements so as to improve the pro- 
duction. 

During the summer months, should not the teacher’s own knowledge 
and technique of learning as well as teaching geography be refreshed? Has 
the teacher participated not merely attended, within the past five years, 
collegiate courses in geography and geographic education and learned to 
see and think geographically? Should not the teacher also assemble and 
organize geographical materials? Is the teacher familiar with the Thirty- 
second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, the 
Journal of Geography, Geographical Review, as well as the popular Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine? Are publications (pertinent to geographic 
education) issued by the U. S. Departments, U. S. Office of Education, 
National Education Association, and similar agencies, on her personal 
reference shelf? Has the teacher participated in professional meetings con- 
centrating on geographic education? Would it be fair for the pupils to de- 
vote “free” summertime to improving the quality of their geographic learn- 
ings—knowledges, skills and attitudes, and then to be entrusted to a 
teacher or principal who thinks, works, and lives in the world as it was 
before Pearl Harbor? Our democracy cannot afford to have such teachers 
and principals guiding the lives of our growing generations. 

Some Resulting Activities During 1943-44 School Year—The experiences 
of the pupils and teachers carrying on these activities and the accumulated 
materials—tools and knowledge—will vitalize their studies in geographic 
education throughout the 1943-44 school year. Fruits of their own efforts 
and not merely textbook data will be utilized. Opportunities for develop- 
ing abilities in analyzing, judging, and organizing geographic tools and in- 
formation will be abundant. Throughout the year, each pupil should be 
trained to distinguish materials—tools and knowledge—of constructive 
versus destructive significance, of high versus low quality, and to determine 
which data are pertinent and which irrelevant to a given problem or region. 
Materials for constructing posters, booklets, and displays will also be close 
at hand. 

For various reasons, an exhibit of the pupils’ findings might be set up 
during the first week of school. But some written statement, prepared by 
teacher and pupils cooperatively, should be prominently displayed. It should 
state that the materials are not of equally high quality and that one of the 
tasks for 1943-44 will be that of evaluating them and selecting those which 
are to be retained for files in the room (or school) and rejecting the worth- 
less ones. There is merit in having pupils and teacher stress why some 
materials are poor, worthless, and dangerous and others are good and con- 
structive. Both types are functional in true learning. 
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An effective working scheme should be formulated whereby these ma. 
terials will be readily accessible for immediate and future use. The practice 
of accumulating materials through the voluntary cooperation of pupils and 
teachers should be continued during the school year. 

At once, the valuable process of guiding pupils to distinguish between 
various materials—pictures, maps, word matter, statistics, specimens—as 
to quality, pertinence in solving a given problem, completeness and so on, 
should be begun. Guides for evaluating materials will emerge. 

Pupils and teacher will pool suggestions for techniques and materials 
useful in studying each region, or block of work. The teacher will again 
act as guide but not dictator. Together they will formulate plans and execute 
them so as to utilize materials collected during the summer as well as 
textbooks and other geographical equipment previously available in the 
classroom and school. Thus the classroom will become a real geographical 
workshop or laboratory. Given situations will provoke additional activities 
and results. 

So, let us teach the pupils to help themselves; lead them to see geography 
all around them, and to think geographically ; and make it possible for them 
to engage in worthwhile leisure-time activities that will result in a sense 
of satisfaction—that of accomplishment. 

Procedures suggested above and the resulting collections of functional 
materials made available for use might well be a strong answer to a recent 
accusation by a well-known columnist who wrote: “Pedagogy—the art and 
science of teaching—has taken the place of learning. Our teachers are 
taught how to teach but they do not know the content of what they teach 
and are not even interested in it. They depend not upon their own knowledge, 
based upon the hard work of study, and of thought, but upon textbooks, and 
a system. They themselves work with ‘trots’. 

“Now no one can get an education this way. Information is related 
to nothing. The result is that children are so bored that information goes 
through their heads as through a sieve. They retain it long enough to pass 
the test, and that is all. It does not take root in their minds; it is not re- 
lated to any picture, any wholeness; it is not made coherent by thought.” 


Ya 


Members in the Service 


In addition to the names listed in previous bulletins this year, Headquarters 
wishes to list the following names of persons who have gone into the service 
of their country since the last issue of the bulletin was printed: 





ARIZONA New York 
C. L. Harkins, Warren m Edmund J. Gannon, Flushing 
HIO 
CALIFORNIA Richard W. Outland, Toledo 
Lars Barstad, Fresno WASHINGTON 
George Forbes, Fresno William C. Ryan, Seattle 
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The Elementary School Library 
Philadelphia Principals’ Club,—Library Committee 


(Members of Elementary School Library Committee: Jean B. Hagerty, Clarence R. 
Whyte, Raymond L. Chambers, Elizabeth T. Noe, Florence M. Henry, Russell M. 
Leonard, Edward B. Thiele, Jean M. Tweed, James J. Lamond, Chairman, Ada F. 
Liveright, Supervising Librarian, and Carl L. Fromuth, Editor. The Department js 
indebted to the President of the Philadelphia Principals Club for permission to print 
this helpful article.) 


Educators in the elementary field have come to realize the value of the 
school library as an important integrating factor in the child’s educational ex- 
perience. A brief treatment of the procedures involved in organizing and 
operating an elementary school library is submitted with the belief that this 
material will be valuable to both principals and teachers, particularly where 
no trained library assistance is available. It will be obvious that this material 
deals with the so-called mechanical rather than the education aspects of the 
problem. 


Best results will be obtained if attention is given to the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. Books and magazines should be selected carefully with due regard to 
their appropriateness, keeping in mind variations in pupil interests and abil- 
ities. In book selection durability is also a factor. 


2. A library committee should be organized and the tasks incidental to 
library management distributed among members of this committee. If the 
library is to function actively and successfully it is impossible for the principal 
or any one teacher to accomplish these tasks alone. 


3. Train and use pupil assistants for routine tasks wherever possible. This 
activity should be so organized that it will carry over from term to term 
without interruption. 


4. Enlist the cooperation of your parents. A library committee of the Home 
and School Association can be of assistance in raising funds for the purchase 
of books and equipment, in decorating the library, and in providing help with 
tasks such as typing catalogue and book cards. 


5. Arrange for the proper supervision of the library activity. This includes 
attention to the suggestions given above and also to such matters as scheduling 
library visits and acquainting teachers and parents with the purposes and pos- 
sibilities of the library. 


Book Purchases—In Philadelphia an annual appropriation of 10 cents per 
pupil (exclusive of Kindergarten) is available for “listed and unlisted books 
and children’s magazines.’ Requisitions are made on October 15 and March 1. 
In some schools arrangements can often be made to raise funds for the inde- 
pendent purchase of books or additional equipment. 
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Aids in Book Selection 


Five Hundred Books for Children (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1939, No. 11). 


Books for Retarded Readers in the Elementary Schools (Library Letter, Volume 
VI, No. 7. Newark Public Library). 


Children’s Catalogue (H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York City). 


Invaluable. 


Children’s Book Parade (R. R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th St., New York City). Pub- 
lished annually for Book Week. 
Elementary Library Collection of Philadelphia Pedagogical Library. 


Equipment and Supplies—Lists of essential equipment and supplies, “list- 
ed” and unlisted, may be secured from the Pedagogical Library. 


Procedures—(A) Accessioning—1. Check new books with bill of sale. 
Pencil date of bill, dealer’s name and cost, along inner margin of page fol- 
lowing title page (April 2, ’42, Baker, $.75). Make appropriate entry for gift 
books (May 5, ’43, Gift—Harry Smith). 

2. Enter each book as acquired on the next numbered line in your accession 
book. This entry determines the book’s accession number. Carefully read the 
instructions in the accession book before starting to make entires. Accession 
books are listed. 

3. Write the Accession number of the book in ink at the bottom of the 
same page used for entry A 1 above. 

(B) Classification—1. It is recommended that books be arranged on the 
shelves in separate groups as follows: 


Fiction F 

Easy (K to Gd 3) E 

Story Collection SC 

Readers R 

Biography (Indiv.) B 

Non-Fiction Numerical (Dewey) 
Reference Ref 


2. Non-Fiction books are classified according to the simplified Dewey Deci- 
mal system given in the Children’s Catalogue. 

3. Biographies of individuals are classified under B according to the sub- 
ject of the biography, not the author. For example, a biography of George 
Washington would be classified, . Books containing collections of biog- 
raphies are classified 920. 

4. Arrangement within each group (except individual biography as noted) 
is by the initial of the author’s last name. If the name begins with a vowel or 
S or if the collection is extensive, it is advisable to use the following letter 
of the author’s name also. For example: 


F R E a R B 730.1 Ref. 
C AL SA D M W SC S213 


The Children’s Catalogue is an excellent aid in determining classification. 
5. Magazines. No classification is necessary. Current magazines may be 
put in covers (listed) and placed on tables, magazine rack, or shelves. Non-cur- 
rent issues are placed on the shelves alphabetically, each magazine in chrono- 
logical order. It is suggested that a file card be made for each magazine on 
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which notation of issues can be entered as received. These cards should 
be kept in a separate section of the file. Some schools make an analytical 
subject card (D3e) for appropriate articles in such magazines as National 
Geographic and place these cards in the regular alphabetical file. 

(C) Preparing Books for Use—1. Stamp all books with the school 
stamp on the inside of front and back covers, and on the three outer edges 
formed by the pages of the closed book. Also stamp the book on one other 
selected page. 

2. Paste a book pocket on the inside of the back cover and a date due 
slip on the opposite page. If the lining paper contains maps or decorations 
use the inside of the fly leaf at the back of the book. 

3. On the book pocket just below the opening enter in ink the call number 
of the book (at left) and the accession number of the book (at right), 
If the book is an additional copy of the same title, write “cop. 2” or 
“cop. 3,” etc. between these two entries. For call numbers or letters refer 
to section on Classification (B, above). 

4. The call numbers or letters determined in accordance with instruc- 
tions in the section on classification (B, above) are lettered on the back of 
the book approximately 11% inches from the bottom, using white ink for 
dark bindings and india ink on light bindings. When the lettering is dry 
cover with a coat of clear shellac which preserves it. Corrections may be 
made by using alcohol. 

(D) Cards and Cataloguing.—1. Boox Carp. On this card type or write 
the author’s name and the title of the book. Close to the top margin enter 
the call number and the accession number (also copy number if necessary) 
as they appear on book pocket. Place card in pocket. 


BOOK CARD 





F cop. 2 1805 
HA 


nh Hall, Esther G. 
AUTHOR 





— Mario and the Chuna 
TITLE 





BORROWER'S NAME | 





a ROOM | 
DATE DU _NUMBER | 














2. READERS Carp (not used in all schools) should contain the child's 
name, grade, and room number. These cards may be prepared by the class 
room teacher. 

3. CaTALOGUE Carbs. Before preparing these cards refer to the catalogue 
to determine whether any other copies of the book are in the library. If 
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so, it is only necessary to enter the accession number of the additional 
copy on the shelf list card. No other catalogue cards need be made. Note: 
Catalogue cards include (a) shelf list card, (b) author card, (c) title card, 
(d) subject card, (e) analytic card. 
(a) Shelf List Card. These cards are kept in a separate section of the 
catalogue case where they are arranged under the general classifica- 
tions (Fiction, Easy, etc.). Within each of these classifications ex- 
cept non-fiction, the cards are arranged alphabetically by author. The 
non-fiction cards are arranged numerically. An accurate shelf list pro- 
vides a complete and readily accessible inventory of the books in your 
library. 


SHELF LIST CARD 





y 
HA Halli Esther G. 
Mario and the Chuna 





1603 
1605 oppy 2 














(b) Author Card. The reverse of this card should carry entries indi- 
cating the subject cards and analytic cards which have been prepared. 
By referring to these entries the files can be cleared of all cards if the 
particular book is removed from the library. (Section F.) 


AUTHOR CARD 





F 
| Hall, Esther G. 


Mario and the Chuna 
Cadmus c. 1940 














REVERSE SIDE OF AUTHOR CARD 





t. Argentina, Stories 








(c) Title Card. No title card is necessary for such books as “Textbook 
PETTY ees baa wihueees ,” etc. A subject card 
should of course be made for such books. 
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TITLE CARD 





gs 


Mario and the Chuna 
Halli Esther G. 














(d) Subject Card. These cards may be omitted if the title card 
sufficiently indicative of the contents of the book. In most cases, hoy. 
ever, one or more subject cards are necessary to accurately catalogue ; 
particular book. For example, you may wish to subject-catalogue , 
book under “Fires” and under “Picture Books,” another under both 
“Legends” and “Chivalry,” etc. For proper subject-card titles refer 
the Children’s Catalogue. 


SUBJECT CARD 





Ar ina, Stories 


Halll Esther G. 
Mario and the Chuna 

















(e) Analytic Card. An analytic entry on a catalogue card covers some 
particular part of a book, the contents of which might not be sufficiently 
revealed by the customary author, title, and subject cards. Such cards 
are usually made for sections of general works and for individual plays 
biographies, etc., contained in collections. 


ANALYTIC CARD 





A Lindber Anne in 


Adamp and Kimbell 
Heroines of the Sky 

















Author cards, title cards, subject cards, and analytic cards are all as 
sembled in one alphabetical arrangement. Disregard “A,” “An,” 
“The,” etc. in filing. The several drawers of the filing case should be 
clearly marked for ready reference. It is good library practice to place 
a check (v) over the first letter of title on the title page when the 
cataloguing of a book is complete. 


Printed Cards. Printed catalogue cards, including analytics, are avail- 
able for many books and may be ordered from the H. W. Wilson 
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Company. The Purchasing Department of the Philadelphia Board of 
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Education has made the following arrangement: Principals may order 
cards as needed letting the account run for six months. A memo in- 
voice accompanies each order. When a statement covering six-month 
orders is received a confirming requisition is sent with the statement 
to the Purchasing Department. The cost of the cards is charged against 
the library book allotment. For lists of cards available consult the 
Children’s Catalogue or write H. W. Wilson Co. 





(E) Circulation of Books—Experience has shown that pupils of Grade 
IV and above can be taught to receive and charge books and to keep the 
library shelves in reasonable order. Several pupils should be selected from 
each class which uses the library. They may be organized into a Library 
Aids Group. Instructing these library assistants is properly the respon- 
sibility of the chairman of the Library Committee. Care must be exercised 
to see that borrowers write their names carefully on the book cards, that 
the due date file is accurate, and that uniform procedures are followed by 
all classes. All necessary materials are listed. In schools which have a club 
program a library club can usually be organized under the sponsorship of 
the Library Committee chairman. Members of such a club can assume many 
of the responsibilities of library management. It is very important that the 
teacher in charge be thoroughly familiar with library procedure as outlined 
in this pamphlet and that she exercise careful supervision. 

(F) Books Lost or Withdrawn—lIt is advisable to take an inventory 
of your library about once a year. An accurately kept shelf list will provide 
the best means for taking such an inventory, When it is found that books 
are missing or if books are being withdrawn from the library as unusable 
or for any other reason, it is necessary to remove all catalogue cards for 
those books from the files and also to strike out the entries in the accession 
book. A notation is usually made in the accession book explaining why a 
book is being withdrawn. Be sure to check the back of the author’s card 
for tracings and to remove any indicated subject or analytic cards from 
the catalogue. If additional copies of the book remain in the library, it is, 
of course, only necessary to cross out the covering entry on the shelf list 
card and in the accession book. 

(G) Repairs—Materials are available for minor repairs to books. Library 
assistants can be instructed to watch for books requiring such repairs. 
These books should be withheld from circulation and given to the teacher 
responsible for this phase of the library activity. Pupil assistants can be 
used in this work also. 

Distribution of Duties—The duties of library management divide them- 
selves naturally into five groups. If your library committee is composed of 
fve members each person may be assigned one of the following: 

1. (Chairman) General management of the library including supervision 
of circulation, instruction of library assistants, arrangement of shelves, fol- 
low-up of overdue books and the annual inventory. 

2. The selection and purchase of books and magazines and the supervision 
of any available funds. 
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3. Accessioning, classification, and preparing books for use. 

4. Preparing book and catalogue cards, filing cards, care of the catalogue 
clearing files of useless cards, and correcting the accession book. 

5. Book repair. 


Reference Books 
Children’s Catalogue, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York City. In. 
valuable. 
Library Manual, Bulletin No. 69, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pq 
Free. 
The Elementary School Library, 12th Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
{dministering Library Service in an Elementary School, by Gardiner. American Lj. 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Teacher-Librarians Handbook, by Mary Peacock Douglass, American Library Associa 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


How to Organize a Library, by Zena Miller, Library Bureau, Remington Rand Com. 
pany. Free. 

School Library Management, by Martha Wilson. Sixth Edition revised by Altheas 
Currin. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— 


The Frontline of Democracy 


T'wenty-second Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 


ITIZENSHIP building in the elementary school is indeed the front- 

line of democracy. Military victory will result in short-lived protection 
of democratic principles and institutions unless the schools, at the same time, 
are establishing the strong foundations of effective citizenship. 

The 1943 Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
is a handbook of citizenship education. Its 352 pages are replete with descrip- 
tions of programs and procedures which have met the acid test of actual use. 
Elementary principals are in the majority among the more than fifty con 
tributors to this Yearbook, but there are articles, too, by teachers, superin- 
tendents, and professors of education. 

Never has the need been more urgent for a dynamic program of citizenship 
education. Seldom has there been available in a single volume so large a collec- 
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tion of practical suggestions on how to develop such programs. 

The 1943 Yearbook will be available by September, 1943, and will be sent 
to 1943-44 members of the Department. Inquiries and advance orders, at 2 
per copy, may be addressed to the Department of Elementary School Prir- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Summer Stamp Days 


Nancy Larrick 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


“Stamps are sold here today!” To the tune of “Happy Birthday,” the 
fourth grade is singing its new Stamp Day song. Every Tuesday is Stamp 
Day when alert young salesmen man the War Savings booth and book- 
keepers tabulate the sales and savings of the week. For these youngsters 
group reminders have made Stamp Day unforgettable during school months. 
What about the summer vacation? Will student savings be as regular 
and systematic as before? With increased opportunity to work and earn 
during vacation, savings should increase if these young citizens understand 
their own Opportunities and responsibilities. 

This summer the shortage of manpower and materials will affect even 
the youngest child. His services will be needed in replacing the workers 
who have left for the battle line and the assembly line. Perhaps his job may 
be confined to the simple tasks of house and garden, or he may qualify as a 
messenger, store clerk, or farm laborer. In any case, his war earnings must 
be converted to War Savings, if he is to make his full contribution to the 
war effort. How may school administrators and teachers assist in establish- 
ing such a summer savings program? 

First, plan an educational program which will teach how to save, the 
need for personal savings, the importance of systematic savings, and the 
advantages of planned savings. Such lessons provide valuable classroom 
study in any grade whether in war or peace. 

Second, encourage students to budget their earnings and plan their 
savings. Show children how they can date the squares of their stamp album 
for the summer and then “stamp” out the dates on schedule. This should 
insure buying regularly without the weekly reminder of their school War 
Savings salesman. Be sure that each child knows where he can buy War 
Stamps outside of school during the summer. 

Third, make a fall check-up of savings records to insure the fulfillment 
of the summer plan. Many schools will fly their school Minute Man flag 
only if students have been able to save regularly during vacation. 

Such a concerted educational program during the last weeks of school 
with a follow-up after vacation will not only insure summer savings, but 
will instill valuable habits of thrift and dependability 


Flag Day—June 14 


GAIN this year Flag Day will be celebrated on June 14—not only in this country 
but throughout the free world. The keynote of the 1943 celebration will be 
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“Teamwork will win the war; teamwork will win the peace.” To assist school people 
in whatever program they may plan for Flag Day and for any other United Nations 
program they may schedule, the Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C., has 
assembled materials which relate specifically to Flag Day and broadly to all the com- 
mon problems of the United Nations. 
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Conference on Elementary Education 


Sponsored by 
The Department of Elementary School Principals 
and 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
July 6-16, 1943 


The Department of Elementary School Principals is cooperating with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in sponsoring a two weeks’ Cop. 
ference on Elementary Education, July 6-16, 1943. Those persons who ar 
interested in attending this conference, will be glad to know the following 
facts: 


The Place—Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

The Theme—Elementary Schools in Wartime. . 

The Course—Education s333CL—Conference on the administration of 
the elementary school during the war. 





The Program—10:30 a.m.-12:20 Noon—General Assemblies. 


Each of the general assemblies will be addressed by an outstanding 
leader in the field of education. The ‘topics include: 


The Extended School Day in Wartime Current Problems in Elementary Educa. 
Activity Areas tion 

The Challenge to Modern Elementary Practical Training for Citizenship 
Education Health and Physical Fitness 

Race Relations in the Elementary School Making Effective Use of the Principals 

New Emphasis on Skills Produced by the Time 
War Post-War Planning 


The Geographic Pattern of the War 


2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m.—Study Discussion Groups 


The number of study and discussion groups will depend upon the num- 
ber and interests of students enrolled. 

The Faculty—The conference will be under the general direction of 
Willard S. Elsbree, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Robert W. Eaves, Principal of the Thomson School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the NEA. The other leaders who have accepted invitations to par- 
ticipate are: Dr. Alice Keliher of New York University; Miss Hazel Gab- 
bard of the Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; and the following 
members of the Teachers College staff: Roma Gans, Charles C. Wilson, 
M.D., Hollis L. Caswell, George T. Renner, George S. Counts, Edmund 
deS. Brunner and John K. Norton. 

Registration—Registration for those taking the course for two_ points 
of credit will take place on Monday, July 5. Others may register on 
Tuesday, July 6. The latter may obtain registration blanks at the first 
meeting of the group and pay the fee ($7.00) in Room 3, Russell Hall. 
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Housing—Information on housing accommodations can be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Elizabeth Gibbs, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

Send all communications regarding the details of the conference to Dr. 
Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Other Conferences and Meetings to be Held Lf 


Our members have been inquiring where conferences will be held this 
summer ; therefore we are listing those about which we know. 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana—lf you are a teacher in a kinder- 
gatten or elementary school, a supervisor, or a principal, you are invited to 
attend and participate in this conference on “Meeting the Wartime Problems 
in the Kindergarten and Elementary Grades,” June 28-July 9, 1943. The way 
in which the kindergarten and elementary schools attack and solve their war- 
time problems today and tomorrow is of vital importance. The significance 
of the outcomes to American life now and to generations to come is immeas- 
urable. It is appropriate, therefore, that teachers, supervisors, and elementary 
school administrators come together to work on some of the major issues in- 
volved. They need the refreshing experience and the encouragement that come 
from the opportunity. Two semester hours of credit will be given. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania—A_ one-week 
seminar from Monday, August 9, through Friday, August 13, 1943, on “Dif- 
ferentiated Reading Instruction” will substitute for the annual Conference 
on Reading Instruction held in April. This special seminar is one unit of a 
three weeks seminar, a part of the regular Summer Sessions offering. A sys- 
tematic presentation of the course will be given at 9:00 a.m. daily ; techniques 
will be demonstrated at 11:00 a.m. daily, and informal discussions of lec- 
tures, demonstrations and readings will be conducted daily at 3:00 p.m. 

Registration for this seminar should be made in advance. Late arrivals 
should report to the office of the Reading Clinic, which is open 8:00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. and on Saturdays from 8:00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon. Complete details about this course can be obtained by writing to 
the Director of the Summer Sessions, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Northwestern University will offer a workship in 
Elementary and Secondary Education at Kansas City, Missouri, for the period 
from June 13 to July 23. The Elementary Principals Club of Kansas City 
is cooperating with the University in planning this workshop. Information 





about this course can be obtained from Dr. E. T. McSwain, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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For Which We Give Thanks !! 
Eva G. Pinkston 


How very fortunate we of the United States are to be able to have oy 
elementary school buildings whole and not bombed, to be able to have the 
children coming to school throughout the year. For these things we give 
thanks, most reverently, to our Heavenly Father, and pray that such catas. 
trophies as have happened to the elementary schools of European countries 
and from which they have suffered, will be kept from our shores. Let ys 
continue to pray and work for the safety of our country and especially let us 
ask for guidance in training the children of our elementary schools. 


As all school people close the doors of the schools of the nation for the sum- 
mer vacation, we know that several routine things have taken place. The 
children have been given some type of test in order to find if the teaching “to 
which they have been exposed” has taken, the daily register has been checked, 
the teacher has given to the principal the attendance record of her class and 
the report of progress made, and the principal has made his term report 
which has given him a picture of the work he and his teachers have done. It 
is because of these reports, that our elementary people have been able to 
make our splendid schools what they are. Such reports show where much 
assistance has been given and good teaching has been done, and where more 
stress in guidance is needed. This term report of the school has been sent to 
the superintendent to be included in a city or county wide picture. Few 
school people would think of saying “thanks” for a final report, yet it is these 
curves, graphs, and figures which speak so loud of a job well done. 

Besides these progress and attendance reports, there are other accountings 
which have been made. Each book in the school has been counted and its 
condition checked, a blank for new books has been filed, and all other mate. 
rials have been checked and stored away—tready to be gotten out and used 
when schools open again this fall. Let us stop and give “thanks” that we can 
look forward to another year of progress. 


As the membership year of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals draws to a close with this issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMEN. 
TARY PRINCIPAL, its officers and headquarters staff wish to thank ow 
State Representatives, our City, County and District Chairmen, and all others 
for helping to promote the cause of elementary education and telling about 
the services which the Department is rendering to those in the field. The 
officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals feel keenly the 
responsibility of our group in teaching, guiding, and counseling during the 
post-war period. Their heart beats quicken when they think that the children 
of our elementary schools will determine the fate of centuries to come. Many 
members of this Department are doing their share by entering the armed 
forces, and you, who have stayed on the job, have been loyal and patriotic by 
continuing your fine work with the children of this nation. 





— NE st 
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100 Per Cent Cities—Many of our fine Representatives are to be com- 
mended on reaching a 100 per cent goal. Headquarters thanks them for this 
fine accomplishment. Those cities which have reported are: 


Glendale, Arizona 
Suckeye Valley, Arizona 
Denver, Colorado 

Dist. 75, Evanston, Illinois 
La Porte, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Burlington, Iowa 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Emporia, Kansas 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
Alma, Michigan 

Grand Haven, Michigan 
Meridian, Mississippi 


Irvington, New Jersey 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Glens Falls, New York 
Watervliet, New York 
Kenmore, New York 
Asheboro, North Carolina 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Milton, Pennsylvania 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Ten States Highest in Rank in Membership—The ten states which lead in 


membership in numbers are: 


California (608) 
New York (468) 
Michigan (334) 
New Jersey (275) 
Ohio (269) 


Illinois (262) 
Massachusetts (239) 
Pennsylvania (239) 
Indiana (233) 
Texas (224) 


States Which Have Reached Their Quotas—Most of the following states 
have not only reached their quotas but have surpassed the numbers: 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Delaware 
Florida . 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Maine ... 
Mississippi 
Montana ; 
North Dakota. 
South Carolina 
Utah ... 
Vermont 
Virginia .. 
Vashington 
Wyoming 
Hawaii ... 


Ouota Membership 
55 58 
30 49 

6 6 
122 132 
12 14 
223 233 
10 11 
54 57 
21 24 
16 17 
28 34 
51 55 
8 1] 
153 156 
123 130 
zi 14 15 
31 32 


With the coming of fall and the many added responsibilities which war 
will bring, let us not forget that to achieve success we must all work for 
unity of purpose and be thankful in our hearts for the services it is our 
privilege to render. We are taking this opportnity now to ask each and every 
member to write us giving us suggestions so that we may be more helpful. 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 


(Editor’s Note: The following report of the Committee on Resolutions of th 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals was made on March 27, 1943. The member; 
of this Committee were: Willard R. Menzel, Chairman; Lucille Clock and Walter F, 
Karst.) 

The Wisconsin Elementary School Principals’ Association believes that 
the work of the elementary school is of fundamental importance to our educa. 
tional program. We firmly believe that guidance, which runs through the 
total school age, can, in the elementary school, be the most fruitful in desirable 
results of that experienced at any school age. Because of this belief, we urge 
that all workers chosen for the elementary school be of the very highest type 
of manhood and womanhood available. To aid in the selecting of the best avail. 
able workers for elementary schools, we urge careful study and consistent 
promotion of the following factors: 

1. Educational Requirements—The basic educational requirements of 
teachers in our elementary and secondary schools should be equal in amount. 

The basic educational requirements of principals in our elementary and 
secondary schools should be equal in amount. 

2. Educational Revisions—Complete aid, cooperation, and use of facili- 
ties should be offered to any competent groups working on the revision of 
the elementary school curriculum, as well as that of secondary schools. 

Interest and support should be extended to the committees of secondary 
principals and superintendents in their study and investigation for the revi- 
sion of university entrance requirements. 

3. Cooperation in the War Program—Our schools will be prepared to 
serve the nation at war in addition to maintaining the educational program 
at the highest possible level. 

Our schools will endeavor to present a quality of schooling that will aid 
youth—to cope more adequately with the problem of maintaining _per- 
manent world peace after the present war is over, to develop an attitude of 
racial tolerance, to recognize the duties or obligations of citizenship above 
personal rights or privileges, and to cultivate a self-imposed discipline based 
on the realization that what is right is determined by the welfare of others. 

Our schools and all means of education play a very important part in the 
maintenance of our Democracy. We urge that those who plan the defense 
needs of our Democracy do not overlook the necessity of maintaining the 
highest possible level of support of educational services which are so in- 
portant a part of that Democracy. 

4. Teachers Salaries—Salaries should be maintained at such levels as to 
attract the highest type of teaching talent available for the boys and girls of 
our nation. 
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Salaries should be equal for teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools. Differentiation should be based on educational qualifications and 
experience and not upon the age of the pupil with whom the teacher is 
working. 
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Salaries should be equal for principals in our elementary and secondary 
schools. Differentiation should be based on educational qualifications and 
experience. 

5. Tenure—Security should be given to teachers as well as others. Tenure 
for principals should be on the same basis as tenure for teachers. 

6. NEA and Summer Conferences—Wisconsin principals should make an 
earnest effort to participate in the summer meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association when held, the Conference of the National Department of 
Elementary School Principals when held, and Summer Conferences for 
Administrators at the University of Wisconsin, whenever they are available. 

The Wisconsin Elementary School Principals’ Association expresses its 
appreciation to its officers for their very effective work in guiding our or- 
ganization during the past year, as well as to members of the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Office of the Wisconsin Education Association, 
the State Teachers Colleges, and the School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin who so willingly cooperated in the work of our organization. 
We also wish to express our appreciation to the many people who partici- 
pated in this conference and to all committees and individuals who have aided 
in making our growing organization a force to elementary education, and 
especially to those responsible for our excellent bulletin which enables us to 





keep in touch with all phases of our association. 


New Books 


Learning to Read Through Ex- 
perience, by Lillian Lamoreaux and 
Dorris May Lee—D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York. This book assumes a 
broader basis for reading readiness. 
It gives detailed and specific sugges- 
tions, based on actual classroom ex- 
periences, for developing the various 
factors influencing reading readiness. 
It develops the theory and technique 
of the cooperative experience chart 
and shows how it may be used effec- 
tively to introduce reading from 
books. It discusses how to plan pro- 
grams for testing and evaluating the 
children’s readiness to readyand how 
to plan both administratively and edu- 
cationally for their grouping. This 
book was made available April 14, 
1943. 


_ 


Education for Safe Living, by 
Herbert J. Stack and Elmer B. Sie- 
brecht—Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. What was 
planned as a complete text in safety 
education has by reason of these 
critical times assumed a new impor- 
tance. The authors hoped originally 
that this book would add to the en- 
richment of our peacetime living. 
They hope now that it will meet the 
added challenge of a critical hour and 
be an effective weapon in the war for 
survival. Everything that is done to- 
day to reduce accidents saves the 
men and women who produce, and 
those who fight. Throughout the book 
the clear conviction is expressed that 
accidents, which in 1941, for ex- 
ample, took 100,000 lives, can be 
substantially reduced. 
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“he Library of Congress 


See picture appearing on front cover 


A few hundred yards east of the Capitol and immediately 
adjacent to the Supreme Court Building in Washington, 


D. C., stands the huge gray granite structure of the Library 


of Congress, appearing uncompromisingly massive and grim 
under its squat green dome. 


As the Library of the Nation, it is daily thronged by hun- 
dreds, who come to view the examples of late nineteenth- 
century art which have gone into its adornment, and by a 
small army of students and scholars, attracted by its unex- 
celled intellectual resources and facilities. It is, indeed, the 
largest and best-equipped library in the world, comprising 
more than 5,000,000 books and pamphlets, 2,500,000 maps, 
charts, and musical compositions, and uncounted manuscripts 
—all made available to readers with none of the red tape 
common to most of the great libraries of Europe. 


The Library of Congress was established in the city of 
Washington by an act of 1800 in connection with the set- 
ting up of the Government in the new Capital City. The act 
made an initial appropriation of $5,000 for the purchase of 
books and the fitting up of suitable quarters in the Capitol. 
The building itself was completed and opened for use in 1897. 
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